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prominent men, including Virginians who were to play leading parts in the Revolution, continued to maintain nominal affiliations with churches and avoided open espousals of deism in its advanced forms.
Further investigation may yield a more complete and satisfactory explanation for the acceptance of a moderate form of deism by many among the fortunate classes. Where authority is concentrated in a military or political or religious aristocracy and the masses are ignorant and poor, faith in an arbitrary God would naturally prevail more widely, and the need for mercy and for divine intervention be more widely felt, than in a society where a relatively prosperous and less ignorant middle class was beginning to be important and in which business men and successful farmers could attain both money and learning. Many such men, one might suppose, would not need the comforts of the old religion and would be equipped to understand the new. Very likely many thoughtful men were influenced to entertain the new doctrines by such excesses as those of the witchcraft delusion and the Great Awakening.
However one may account for the appeal of the rationalistic and deistic ideas to many educated men, the reasons for their failure to spread widely among the common people in this period can more easily be understood. One factor, perhaps a minor one, was the attitude of many among the favored classes who regarded religion as an important device for maintaining order and discipline among the "meaner sort" of folk. In 1745 a writer in the American Magazine urged reasonable men to hold "infidels" in contempt because they tended to become the "Idols of the Mob." Religious teachings, this writer continued, kept the "Rabble" orderly; deism might well promote social upheaval. Many among the substantial classes probably agreed with Franklin that even if the more extreme form of deism was valid, it could not be useful. As Franklin put it, "talking against religion is unchaining a tiger; the beast let loose may worry his liberator." Franklin and those who agreed with him feared that attacks on religion might, in short, sap morality among the feeble and ignorant. In holding that religion was justified by its moral utility and its value in social control of the masses, the humane and generally liberal Franklin probably represented the point of view of the class into which he had moved since the days of his apprenticeship in the printing trade.
The opposition of such men as FranHin to the spread of deisin among the plain people was by no means the most important reason for the